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COVER 

Heidi Endicott 

The 15 -year-old author of the cover picture, 
from Mt. Carmel, Connecticut, took it on 
the first roll of film to no through her new 
M 3. Using the close-up range of her 50mm 
Dual-Range Summicron, she shot from 
about 2 feet. Daylight Kodachrome, over¬ 
cast day, 1/50th at about f/4. 

4 INSIDE COVER 

Jerry Greenberg 

A skin diver is excitingly backlighted 35 
feet under water off the Florida Keys. Leica 
I f, 35mm Summaron, f/6.3 at 1/200 second 
on Plus-X developed in D-23. 
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one-man Sho W Appearing here from time to time: 

BRUCE DAVIDSON, photojournalist selections from the finest work of 

photographers in different fields. 


To the casual observer it may seem that the name of 
Bruce Davidson has flashed suddenly into prominence 
on the photographic horizon. As the newest member 
of the distinguished group of photographers, Mag¬ 
num, he is sought by all those responsible for har¬ 
nessing talent and channeling pictures toward the 
printed page. But behind the ubiquitous credit line in 
the major magazines is the story of a child with a 
new toy, of a camera in the hands of a boy of thirteen 
and of a dream steadfastly pursued. 

Bruce Davidson was born 24 years ago in Oak Park 
Illinois. As a child, the present of a box camera he 


shared with his brother was seldom out of his hands, 
chasing playmates across the neighbor’s lawns. He 
recalls that they would simulate action in pantomime 
for the benefit of the camera’s eye, incapable of cap¬ 
turing motion. When a few years later he received a 
3omm camera this pastime took on a new signifi¬ 
cance. It drove him with characteristic zeal and 
single-mindedness toward a propitious goal. 

After attending the Rochester Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Davidson worked as an illustrator for 
Eastman Kodak Chemical Products and studied phi¬ 
losophy and photography at Wile. While he was doing 



Madame Fauche places fresh-cut flowers in fmnt „ . >JL „ , 

—- - - f t of self -P°rtrait of her husband every day. M 3, 85mm Summarex. 
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The Widow of Montmartre reminisces at her little shrine to her husband, who died forty years ago. M 3, 35mm Summaron. 


duty as a darkroom technician in the Army his first 
picture story appeared in Life. His commanding of¬ 
ficer took note and he was swept out of the darkroom 
and put to work as a photographer. Now a civilian 
for two years he is still working as a photographer, 
but propelled to the front ranks of photojournalism. 

Influenced early by the work of Henri Cartier- 
Bresson. Davidson brings to his photography a poet’s 
awareness, a penetrating sureness of instinct. His 
photographs have a lyrical quality, a diffused fluidity 
that suggests rather than defines. They are imbued 
with inward feelings that merge beneath the mere 
surface outline. The “Widow of Montmartre” series, 
strung together like a string of pearls, tells with 
luminous insight the story of Madame Fauche, 
enmeshed in dreams, living out her life amongst the 
memorabilia of a past in which her husband was an in¬ 
timate of the world of Gauguin, of Toulouse-Lautrec. 


His “European Children” have the haunting appeal 
of a half-lost language. Emerging from a background 
of great parks and deep shadows, they seem caught 
in the timeless gestures of a universal childhood. 

This perception is “everywhere pervasive.’ It 
surges through his forays into the rugged, virile 
world of baseball, football, of men at arms, and in 
the stories he has done in the industrial and adver¬ 
tising fields. 

Davidson himself is reluctant to make a definite 
statement on his art. He feels this is a period of 
mutation, transition and growth. The box camera of 
yesterday has evolved into a Leica around his neck 
and he can tell his subjects to “keep moving as if 
this is a motion picture camera.” Though his style 
and method may pass through many a chameleon 
stage, he has taken his place among those who do not 
merely record but unveil and strike deep to the heart. 
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Leonard Bernstein, during rehearsal for televised children’s concert, ponders a timing problem. M 3, 85mm Summarex. 


one-man show (contd.) 
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one-man show (contcl.) 



otbali player. Made during extensive project in photography at Yale. M 3, 50mm. 






Welsh children on a train in Wales; from “European Children” collection. M 3, 50mm. 


French boy and balloon in Paris; from “European Children proup. M 3, 50mm Summarit at f/1.5, 






who needs a 21mm lens?/ Haro «£ 0lv 

everyone from professionals to gagsters, it would seem 




INTERIORS. An important use of the new 21mm lens is the 
recording of wall-to-wall interiors in a single picture. Note the 
striking comparison between photos taken with the 21mm lens 
(top) and a 50mm lens (bottom), from the name spot. Camera 
must be perfectly level to avoid distortion. 


The 21mm Super Angulon f/4 is a specialized tool for 
both photographic work and photographic play. With 
it you can take wall-to-wall architectural interiors, 
do dramatic commercial illustration work, or create 
cheerfully libelous caricature portraits of friends (or 
ex-friends-to-be). 

This extreme wide-angle lens covers a field of 
92° — more than twice that of a 50mm lens. The lens 
focuses as close as 16 inches, although rangefinder 
focus ends at 2 feet 4 inches when the lens is used 
on the M 2 (with the M 3, it ends at 3 feet 4 inches). 

Because of its tremendous depth of field, the Super 
Angulon permits you to go as close to your subject 
as 11 inches by stopping down to f/22 and setting 
the focus at 1 foot 4 inches. The latter setting is 
marked on the lens mount, although rangefinder 
focusing does not extend this far. 

The distance scale of the Super Angulon is cali¬ 
brated both in feet and in meters. It can be used with 
all screw-in Leica filters for Leica lenses with 42mm 
front diameter, except the swing-out type polarizing 
filter. The clamp-on lens shade can be attached in 
reversed position with the lens on the camera or in 
the plastic lens case. (Leica Photography, No. U . 1958 
erred in crediting the Super Angulon with a linear 
diaphragm scale xoith equidistant “stop” marks. It 
lias a conventional scale... Ed.) 

The Super Angulon is easy to handle. Despite its 
special-purpose aura all you need to succeed with it 
is a little common sense. 

If you should take a portrait at close focus set¬ 
tings below 4-5 feet, you would, of course, get a 
“distorted” perspective of your subject. Actually, it 
would not be distortion, but an unusual perspective. 
Look carefully at a subject from a distance of only 
16 inches or so and you will observe the effect. 

So, unless you are deliberately making a caricature, 
just back up a reasonable distance of 5 or 6 feet when 
making pictures in which people appear. Naturally, 
you will include far more than head and shoulders, 
but you will get a more normal perspective. 

The Super Angulon offers excellent definition when 
fully open at f/4 and definition stays excellent all the 
way through f/22. This makes the Super Angulon an 
ideal tool for photographers who supply advertise¬ 
ment illustrations and who often want tremendous 
depth of field combined with high definition. 
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ADVERTISING. For sharpness of both product in foregrc 
model in background, advertising photographers oft 
each separately and “strip” them together. This is unn 
with the tremendous depth-of-field of the 21mm Sup< 
Ion. Photo at left was made with 21mm lens at f/16, 
12" distance. Another extreme close-up, made at 19 
Dual-Range 50mm Summicron, i s at right 


architecture. With cameraman shooting from an elevation of 
about two stories, entire building is photographed undistorted 
(left) by 21mm lens on camera which is perfectly level, front- 
to-back and side-to-side. From ground level, distortion results 
(right) because camera must be tilted up slightly to take in 
complete building in cramped quarters of city streets. 
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f/4- LENS DEPTH OF FIELD TABLE 


focused 


Not engraved on focusing scale 


21mm (eontd.) 


landscape. Photographer on a narrow sand bar, unable to back 
up, could not pet much sweep with a 50mm lens (bottom), but 
a shot taken from the same spot with the 21mm Super Angulon 
(top) includes more than twice as much panorama. 
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StUCfliO 9 jphotographs by Derek Green 


professional portraitist uses Leica only 


California, where preoccupation with the outsize 
produces such phenomena as the sprawling city of 
Los Angeles, is the unlikely home of Derek Green, 
a portrait photographer who spurns the giant cam¬ 
eras usually associated with his art. Green, whose 
business operates as Derek Green of London, uses a 
Leica exclusively for all his work—apparently una¬ 
ware that a 35mm negative is popularly supposed to 
be incapable of producing the flawless 16x20 inch 
portraits he displays in his Riverside studio. 

Almost three successful years of portrait work 
have confirmed as proper Green’s deliberate if un- 
Californian, choice of a small rather than a large 
camera. Like any professional portraitist, Green 
must be prepared to take group pictures, double 
portraits, family groups, full-length and three- 
quarter-length shots, as well as the familiar head- 
and-shoulders variety, and he must be ready for lively 
youngsters as well as for more-easily-posed adults. 

breaking the focal length barrier 

To solve the multiple problems of portraiture easily, 
Green standardized his techniques and added lenses 
of varying focal lengths to his equipment. Because 
his camera is small, the lenses are far smaller, easier 
to handle and less expensive than extra lenses would 
be for a conventional studio camera. And the equip¬ 
ment is also less obtrusive than a larger outfit. 
Because of the unobtrusive equipment, portrait sub¬ 
jects avoid the self-conscious feeling that a naval 
gun is being trained on them, an almost unavoidable 
sensation in the traditional studio. 

For family groups, Green uses a 35mm lens. For 
close-ups of active children (who ordinarily don’t stay 
within the depth of field of a longer lens) he uses a 
50mm Dual-Range Summicron. For “heads,” the 
00mm is “unsurpassed.” 

His processing and lighting have the simplicity 
that often marks the work of top-notch performers 
in any field. Film is Panatomic-X rated at an expo¬ 
sure index of 80 and developed 4V 2 minutes in UFG 
at 70"F. Lighting is usually provided by two photo- 
floods—exposure, 1/50 second at f/5.6. 

no retouching problems 

r l he biggest hurdle to overcome in making success¬ 
ful 35mm portraits is that of retouching the finished 


picture. Anyone who has ever shot a portrait knows 
that the lens is a dismayingly candid observer. Its 
unedited record of a face will rarely bring an approv¬ 
ing nod from the subject, much less a print order. 
So, it’s up to the photographer to improve on nature 
tastefully, making the final picture closer to what 
the subject originally had in mind. Since 35mm nega¬ 
tives are admittedly very difficult to retouch, the 
answer is to retouch the print—with etching knife, 
razor blade, india ink and pencil. (Green finds no 
need to make copy negatives.) Most important, Green 
says, is to light your subject meticulously before¬ 
hand, and use makeup when necessary. Should 
retouching be needed on the print, use a smooth 
matte-surfaced paper. “Silk,” glossy, or stipple¬ 
surfaced papers are pretty hard to retouch effectively. 


buide Pauline Breer. 135mm Hektor, Visoflex I, Bellows. 
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Helen martin. 50nini Dual-Range Summicron. 


Frances d. matson at cello. 50 in 111 Summicron. 


riverside MAYOR E. V. Dales. 135mm Hektor, Visoflex I, Bellows 


KEITH EMERSON. ilOnim Elmar. 









north of Cloud Seven 


photographs by Don Fitch 


photography for the armchair astronaut 


The first photographs taken from the portholes of 
the “Luna Limited” may be Leica shots. After all, 
bulk and weight are blacklisted for rocket travel and 
results-per-ounce will be the yardstick for space 
gear. But, until the real thing comes along, we must 
look to Leica users like Don Fitch, chief photographer 
of The New Haven (Conn.) Register for an advance 
glimpse of deep space. 

Fitch decided not to wait for a successful blast-off 
by laggard rocketeers. Instead, he built his own small 
galaxy from buttons, paper, pins, needles, cuff links, 
melba toast and Swiss cheese (French fries 10^ 
extra). And then he poked his Leica into it with the 
extraterrestrial results seen here. 


a NEARING the moon (kitchen sponge), “Luna Limited” sights 
^distant planet (pin head) previously unknown to astronomers. 


moonscape. Pickling spices and sponge are sprinkled with scouring powder for stark effect greeting crew of “Luna Limited. 















ON fitch mans his M 3, Visoflex and bellows for a 
ihoto (see below) of his rocket (needle) on a launching 
,ad (cuff link). Stars are holes in black paper. 


blast-off site for rocket (needle) is volcanic depression 
moon (Swiss cheese) in Don Fitch’s little universe. 

FLYING SAUCER (button) passes “Luna Limited” porthole (f 
flange) during table-top trip to the moon. 
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the “Summicron team” on the job/ Y. Ernest Satow 

three f/2 lenses work together 





Dag Hammarskjold (left) and Ambassador G 


^ «•*nttixoivjuiu ueit; and Ambassador Georges- 

cot °f France in a candid made from the shadows; 1/60 at f/2, 


Professional photographers and hobbyists specializ¬ 
ing in available-light pictures often must work in 
fast-moving situations and under bad lighting con¬ 
ditions. And they need a fast-working camera and 
fast lenses of several focal lengths to give variety 
to their pictures and to handle special situations. 

So, when the new 35mm Summicron f/2 (See Leica 
Photography, No. 4, 1958) and the redesigned 90mm 
Summicron f/2 were announced, they completed 
what seemed to be the ideal basic outfit for a pro¬ 
fessional like me. Teamed with the new Leica M 2 or 
M 3 ( There will also be screw-mount versions of these 
lenses.—Ed.), the two new lenses plus the 50mm Dual- 
Range Summicron offer unique advantages. 

They offer the three most-used focal lengths (ones 
which can handle 90 per cent of my pictures), plus 
ample and identical top speeds. And the lens-within- 
a-lens feature —the close-up focusing range of the 
Dual-Range Summicron —adds great versatility and 
parallax-free viewing and focusing down to 19 inches. 


on assignment 

Would this three-Summicron parlay work out on the 
job as well as it seemed it should? To find out, I took 
all three lenses on a United Nations assignment. The 
interior of the United Nations provides a typical 
shooting situation in which professional photogra¬ 
phers have to work. ( The illustrations for this report 
ivere made during a meeting of the Political Commit¬ 
tee of the General Assembly at which the question of 
the independence of Cyprus was discussed. —Ed.) 

Although U. N. buildings are the epitome of mod¬ 
ern architecture, their lighting is hardly designed 
for photographers but rather for enhancing the at¬ 
mosphere and beauty of the interiors. Moreover, the 
lights are integrated in the ceiling in many places, 
so that subjects are spotlighted from right overhead. 
Aside from the Plenary Hall and Conference Room 
No. 4, meetings are held in badly lit rooms. So, one 
has to use a moderate film rating to cover the wide 
brightness scale on the subjects (i.e., the use of 400- 
500 rather than 800 for Tri-X or Super Ilypan). 

In other words, fast lenses are an absolute neces¬ 
sity in certain available-light situations where a 
lower film speed rating must be used to cope with both 
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90 mm. Famous faces appear in view made from press balcony as Henry Cabot Lodge of U.S. (front row) speaks; 1/30 at f/2.8, 


highlights and shadows. In situations like this, com¬ 
mon to much indoor shooting, slower lenses don’t 
solve the exposure problems easily. I found that using 
the light and compact f/2 Summicrons in three well¬ 
spaced focal lengths was delightful. 


same position, different pictures 

At the U. N., photographers are confined to a press 
booth during meetings. The combination of 35-50-90 
not only gave me variety but also freedom when I 
had to shoot from the booth. Another thing I liked 
about this three-Summicron team was having the 
same top speed in all three lenses, especially since 
most of the pictures called for f/2. Once the apertures 
were pre-set, I was able to shoot immediately after 
changing from one lens to another—without having 
to check shutter speeds each time, as would have been 
the case if I had used lenses with different top speeds. 

A very brief afternoon’s shooting with the two 
new Summicrons convinced me that they are both 
superb in quality, even at the maximum aperture at 
which I photographed most of the time. They com¬ 
pared well with the already-famous performance of 
the 50mm Summicron. For instance, as you may see 
from the photograph I made of the general scene of 
the Political Committee, the image obtained from 










SOmm. U.S.S.R. Ambassador Sobolev (left); 1/30 at f/2. 


the 35mm lens is crisp and very sharp at f/2, and 
remarkably free from distortion even though I photo¬ 
graphed it from the booth at an angle. 

To sum up my findings on these lenses in use on 
location: I found the new 90mm Summicron to be 
even better than the original version which I had the 
pleasure of testing at the time of its release. It is 
lighter (by six ounces) and the weight is well dis¬ 
tributed so that it handled beautifully, even when 
hand-held at 1/15 second. I should point out that 
there is no change from the original version as far 
as lens design is concerned. Optically, present and 
previous versions are alike, and I think, among the 
finest lenses available anywhere. 

handy lens hood 

On the new lens, I especially liked the integral, col¬ 
lapsible lens hood. To use it, all you need to do is to 
pull it out. For storage, it folds back neatly to the rim 
of the lens. This hood speeds up lens changing, cuts 
down on loose items in the gadget bag and is unlos- 


SOmrn. Iran’s Ambassador Dr. Djalal Abdoh (center); 1/GO at f/2. 
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35mm. Wide-angle view of voting (see text); 1/GO at f/2, 


50mm. U.N. emblem; Dual-Range at 20 


able. Incidentally, a short-mounted version of this 
lens, or a separate short mount to accept the lens 
unit of the long-mounted lenses are available for use 
with the Visoflex II. So, it is one of the most versatile 
Leica lenses. 

An interesting feature of the new 35mm Sum- 
micron is a clever focusing lever tailored to fit the 
finger. The middle finger of my left hand fitted com¬ 
fortably into the notched infinity lock of this lever, 
so that follow focusing was made even easier than 
with previous models. The grooved sides of the lever 
also fit nicely between thumb and finger, and some of 
you will prefer to focus this way. I found this par¬ 
ticular feature to be extremely useful, since it makes 
Leica operation even speedier. 

Professional photographers generally work with 
three basic lenses, a wide-angle, a normal, and a 
medium long-focus. They often supplement these 
basic working tools by using an extreme wide-angle, 
plus a telephoto lens fitted on reflex focusing housing. 
But as a basic professional lens team, the 35mm, 
50mm, and 00mm Summicrons are an ideal three¬ 
some. And, incidentally, let’s not forget the built-in 
close-up system of the 50mm Dual-Range Summicron, 
which is a lens-within-a-lens. Photographs taken at 
close range add color and interest to any photo-story. 
















































































Leica portfolio 


Presenting four examples of the 
many outstanding contributions 
made to photography by Leica 
owners in all parts of the world. 


Bill Ray. Nurse. M 3, 50mm Dual-Range Summicron, Plus-X. 
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Susan Greenburg. Dancer. M3, 50mm Summicron. 
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Murray Zinn. Fans. M 3, 50mm Summieron, 1/100 second at f/5.6, Plus-X, D-23. 




















S ill 5/ photographs by Jack 


B. Mercer 


“the right place at the right time with the right camera” 



This vivid action sequence—seven consecutive frames 
on a roll of Tri-X — resulted when Jack B. Mercer 
responded in professional style to a motorcycle spill 
and found out just how fast his M 3 rapid advance 
lever really is. 

Motorcycle salesman Mercer was attending the 
National Motorcycle Handlebar Derby at the Day¬ 
tona Beach Course when Number 92, Texan Jesse 
James Horlica, blinded by wet sand, flew off the 
course as he tried to wrench off his goggles. It’s easy 
to see how fast Mercer and the advance lever 
responded in the first three frames. 

Mercer was perched on a race official’s thirty-foot- 
high tower on the inside of the turn about 75 yards 
from the careering 20-year-old Texan. When Horlica 
dio\e off the hard-packed beach course, his vehicle 
went completely out of control in soft, deep holes, 
ti aveling at about 90 miles an hour. Mercer pulled 
l, P his M 3 and 135mm Hektor lens and got his first 
shot as Horlica and the machine began to separate. 

In rapid succession, he caught the motorcycle fly¬ 
ing as Horlica dropped back onto the hard track; 
then the cycle zooming along about fifteen feet off 



the ground, like one of the new wingless flying plat¬ 
forms; and then, pointing his camera at Horlica’s 
sprawled figure, as the cycle fell out of sight, Mercer 
shot rider Number 15, also plagued by the wet sand, 
managing to miss his fallen rival. 

Then Mercer exposed three more frames: of one 
rider, unable to avoid Horlica, rolling over his out¬ 
stretched left arm; of the main body of riders spread¬ 
ing out around the body; and of a stretcher crew 
lifting Horlica as a flag man diverted drivers. Horlica, 
not fatally hurt, went home to Texas to recuperate. 

Mercer, w r ho takes pictures for publicity use in his 
work, lives in Baltimore and was attending the 100- 
mile race along with many newsmen. They were cov¬ 
ering it as the last motor race of any kind to be held 
in Daytona, where once-desolate beaches, ideal for 
racing, are being developed for home-owners. Mercer, 
traditionally dependent on his larger cameras, had 
decided on this particular day to go all the w ? ay with 
his Leica, which came through handsomely. 

It was all summed up eloquently for Mercer by 
Jack Jesse, head of the photo department of a local 
newspaper and the man who souped the film. Jesse 
said, “Son, you just happened to be at the right place 
at the right time with the right camera!” 
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READING THE ACTION SEQUENCE CLOCKWISE, 
starting at far left, these seven photos show 
frames 20 through 2G on Jack Mercer’s roll of Tri-X: 

■ Jesse James Horlica looks like a rodeo 
cowboy being thrown by an untamed horse. 

■ As Horlica drops to the track, an alert 
flag man dashes out to warn oncoming riders. 

a Onlookers among the tow trucks and ambulances 
respond more slowly than Mercer and the flag man. 

■ Horlica lies in danger after his fall. 

Rider Number 15 has lowered his 

sand-encrusted goggles, exposing his unprotected eyes 
to flying wet sand, but sees Horlica in time. 

■ Trying hard to obey flag man’s warning, riders 
are slowing down, but are still moving 

at 00 miles per hour. One brushes Horlica’s arm. 

■ The motorcycle riders skim the track 

with their boots as they veer off to avoid Horlica. 

■ The rescue squad arrives with an ambulance and 
stretcher as flag man remains in position. 








the Visoflex II 

compact reflex housing accepts 90 mm lenses, has single release 


When the last issue of “Leica Photography” went to 
press, the Visoflex II was so new that available details 
were few. But now we can bring you a more complete 
story on this new reflex housing. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the new 
Visoflex is its compactness. Since it is 22.5mm shal¬ 
low ei than the Visoflex I, it will focus even 90mm 
lenses (in short mount) to infinity. Both the new 7 90mm 
Summici on f/2 in short mount and lens units of the 
90mm Elmar f/4 in special focusing mount can be 
used on the \ isoflex II. (The collapsible, bayonet¬ 
mounting 90mm Elmar cannot be used, since its lens 
unit is not removable.) The extension tube OTQNO 
used on the \ isoflex II makes possible close-range 
focusing between 40 and 26 inches with the rigid 
90mm Elmar lenses (see diagram). 

rigid release bar 

Anothei feature of the Visoflex II is its single, 
i igid shuttei-and-mirror release bar. One press of 
this bai ti ips both the reflex mirror and the Leica 
shutter in proper sequence. A simple knurled ring 


adjusts the bar to fit individual camera shutter re¬ 
leases and insures a rapid, correctly-timed sequence 
of shutter and mirror release. Pressing a second 
lever (positioned to fall naturally under the middle 
finger of your right hand) returns the mirror to 
viewing position instantly. For those who use a cable 
release when working from a tripod or copying stand, 
there is a special socket w r hich accepts the cable 
release which fits the “M” model Leicas. The cable 
release trips both mirror and shutter —the same 
result as using the rigid release bar, but with less 
chance of vibration on long exposures. 

lens adapter 

The short-mounted 90mm Summicron lens is de¬ 
signed to fit the Visoflex II, and the lens units of other 
rigid-mount 90mm Elmar lenses also fit the new hous¬ 
ing when used in a special focusing mount. But the 
mounts of the 125mm, 135mm Ilektor (short mount), 
200mm and 400mm Leica lenses require an adapter 
which bayonets to the front of the Visoflex II. This 
is because these lenses are designed for the Visoflex I, 




Visoflex 


II 


Maynarrl f rank Unlfr 
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multiple exposure shows quick, simple operation of VisoflexII: 
Thumb on advance lever, index finger on shutter release bar, 
and middle finger on lever which resets mirror after exposure. 



Zlaynard Frank Wolfe 











which is deeper, front to back, than the new housing. 
The adapter adds the necessary length to make the 
lenses focus properly on the film plane. 

The adapter permits the Visoflex II, with camera 
attached, to be rotated through 90° for taking ver¬ 
tical pictures while working from a tripod. When the 
adapter is not used (as with the short-mounted 90mm 
lenses) a ball-joint tripod head is necessary to take 
verticals from a tripod. The Visoflex II and the special 
adapter for long-focus lenses have both European- 
and American-thread tripod sockets. 

two magnifiers 

The compactness and the single release-bar of the 
^ isoflex II suit it admirably for hand-held camera 
work, especially when it is used with the direct-vision 
magnifier. This 4X magnifier contains a prism and 
yields an upright, unreversed image which is ideal 
for eye-level shooting of general scenes and action pic¬ 
tures. A 5X simple magnifier is used for pictures taken 
from a vertical copying stand or for extra-low angle 
shots. It produces an upright, but laterally reversed 


image. Both magnifiers are adjustable to compensate 
for individual eyesight variations from +1.5 to —2 
diopters. The superfine grain of the ground glass 
screen and the high light transmission of the magni¬ 
fiers combine to produce an exceptionally brilliant 
image with incomparable corner-to-corner sharpness 
for fast, easy focusing and framing of the subject. 

two models 

The Visoflex II will be available in both screw- and 
bayonet-mounting models. However, the screw¬ 
mounting model cannot be adapted for use with “M” 
model Leicas via a bayonet adapter, because the shut¬ 
ter release button is differently positioned on the 
M 2 and M 3 than it is on screw-mounting Leicas. 

The screw-mounting Visoflex II is designed to fit 
older, threaded models of the Leica, as well as the 
Ig and Illg. But, since the former are somewhat lower 
in height than the “g” cameras, the shutter release 
bar of the new housing includes a small, removable 
stud which provides extra “reach” for the release bar 
when it is used on “f” series or earlier Leicas. 
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papier-mache tiger taken with Visoflex II and 90mm lens in 
shoi t mount, no extension tubes, at closest focusing* distance. 


same FIGURINE taken with Visoflex II and 90mm lens in short 
mount with one extension tube, at closest focusing distance. 




focusing on 


new book, the picture history of pho¬ 
tography, text by Peter Pollack. Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., New York. 624 pp., cloth bound. S1T.50. 

The author, until recently Curator of Photography 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, has given us what 
amounts to a photographic museum in one volume. 
The task was not small, nor is its result — a 6 lb., 
CrxllVt" book with more than 600 illustrations. 

The scope of “History” is a wide one, despite the 
author’s statement of his concern “with photography 
as an art and with photographers as artists” and that 
“the art of photography is only a small part of the 
enormous photographic enterprise...” 

Mr. Pollack has divided his material into four 
parts: The Beginnings, Masters Of The Nineteenth 
Century, Masters Of The Modern Era and Photog¬ 
raphy Today. In the first fascinating pages, we meet 
such unfamiliar figures (to this reviewer, anyway) 
as Johann Schulze, Alhazen of Basra, and Giovanni 
della Porta. And, of course, such giants as Niepce 
and Daguerre. In the “Masters” sections which fol¬ 
low, there are “profiles” of the artists together with 
striking examples of their work. 

Among 32 pages of color reproductions, we find 
forceful and imaginative examples of the work of 
such present-day photographers as Blumenfeld, Eli- 
sofon, Parks, Matter, Joel, Haas, and others. Walter 
Benser, familiar to many Leica owners through his 
lecture tour in the United States, is also represented. 

There is no way to convey the fascination of such 
an encompassing book in a brief review. Its pictures 
are, of course, the main reason for its existence. But 
the text adds immeasurably, particularly in recount¬ 
ing the very beginnings of photography. 

The strength and life that flow from even the 
faded, century-old images in the early sections of this 
book have a special meaning for Leica photographers. 
For, here we see the heritage that these pioneers have 
left to us, won by skill and struggle with primitive 
equipment and materials. 

Today, we have at hand the means to build a similar 
heritage for generations to come. Our professionals 
are doing it, of course. But, the amateur also has an 
unprecedented opportunity to add to this heritage. 
He has the chance to record with ease and technical 
excellence scenes and events which may have lasting 
meaning but which no one will capture unless he does. 

“The Picture History of Photography” is valuable 
not only for its pictures and text, but also for its 
inspiration to us to sharpen our sense of history and 
of the meaningfulness of the everyday life around us. 



royal present. On a visit to England late last 
year, Theodore Iieuss, President of the West German 
Republic, brought a present from the people of his 
country to Queen Elizabeth II. Aware that one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s hobbies is color photography, Pres¬ 
ident Heuss chose to bring her the specially engraved 
Leica M 3 outfit shown above, plus a Prado projector 
for her color slides. The equipment carried the royal 
insigne, plus a small dedicatory message to the Queen. 

Somewhat ironically, no pictures of the presenta¬ 
tion were taken, because a long-standing rule pro¬ 
hibits photography within Buckingham Palace. 

accessory bellows scales. Accessory 
scales for the Bellows Focusing Device are now avail¬ 
able for both 125mm and 90mm lenses. They are in¬ 
stalled in place of the existing scales and read directly 
in ratios of reproduction and exposure factors. 

screw-in lens cap. A new lens cap is now 

available which screws into the front flange of lenses 
with 42mm front diameter. It can remain in place 
while the lens hood is reversed on the lens for carry¬ 
ing in a closed eveready camera case. Other lens caps 
must be removed if the lens hood is to be reversed. 

The new screw-in cap also features a standard tri¬ 
pod screw via which it can be carried attached to the 
camera screw of the eveready case when not in use. 

color courses. Classes in color photography 
will again be held this year on both the East and 
West coast by the well-known exhibitor and teacher 
Helen Manzer, FPSA, ARPS. 

She will conduct three courses on California’s Mon¬ 
terey Peninsula —first group, June 1 to June 12; sec¬ 
ond group, June 22 to July 3; third group, July 6 to 
July 17. Details are available from Margaret E. 
Wilson, 970 Lighthouse Avenue, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

East coast courses will be held in the Lakes Region 
of New Hampshire —first group, August 3 to August 
14; second group, August 17 to August 28. For infor¬ 
mation write to Ruth L. Wiesen, 66 McGrath Street, 
Laconia, New Hampshire. 

Two additional courses featuring New England’s 
fall foliage will also be offered —from September 27 
to October 2, and from October 4 to October 9. 
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BY A BATTERY THAT “DIED” SIX MONTHS AGO! 

That s right! The “Barix,” Braun Hobby’s sensational new rechargeable barium battery for electronic flash, can be stored in 
discharged condition without worry about damage for as long as six months. And then easily recharged for immediate use! 
The barium battery is just one of many new features in the most newsworthy units since the introduction of portable elec¬ 
tronic flash. Small, light, inexpensive, they have a unique electronic circuit with electrical vibrator and transistor system. 



ALL N E W . The all-new Braun Hoboy Standard EF 1 and the Braun Hobby Specials EF 2 and EF 2NC have the 
compact new bar-shaped flash head, with remarkable wide-angle, no-fall-off illumination. The Automatic EF 3 adds the new 

ransistor circuit and Barix battery to its already famous push-button versatility. See these advanced electronic flash units 
soon. Prices start at $59.50. 



Available at all LEICA Franchised Dealers. 

E - LE8TZ, INC., 4-68 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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